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He hurried to New York to look to his panic-shattered fortunes; perhaps
he wanted to see Douglas, who had been spending a few days there
before he came to Washington. They may have met in Philadelphia
with Forney on December 1 or the day after.20
The Illinois Senator reached the capital city late on December 2 and
presented himself at the White House the next day. Here he learned
what Walker had discovered. Buchanan had committed himself to
Lecompton, had written his message, and had telegraphed it to Kansas
without consulting Douglas, the senatorial authority on the territories
who must bear the brunt of the fight over Kansas which was bound to
arise. This arbitrary disregard of Douglas was high-handed and insult-
ing, but Buchanan was determined to push Lecompton through, despite
what he had been told by Walker and the Chicago press.
As both President and Senator were in dictatorial moods, there could
only be a clash. Buchanan insisted that the admission of Kansas would
remove the territory from politics, deprive the Republicans of a potent
weapon, and permit the Kansans to settle their own affairs. Douglas
countered with the emphatic assertion that such a fraud, instead of de-
priving the Republicans of a weapon, would place in their hands ex-
plosives that might blast the party of Jackson out of Washington. Find-
ing argument vain, Buchanan asserted his authority as party leader.
This was a party measure made so by the administration and the na-
tional convention; Douglas must fall in line. The President reminded
the Senator of some history, of how Jackson had dealt with such in-
subordinate Senators as Tallmadge and Rives, and had broken them.
Since Jackson's day, no Senator had bolted the party and survived.
Douglas snorted at this and hurled back the unpardonable insult: "Mr.
President, Andrew Jackson is dead."
They parted in anger, both surprised and anxious,21 and thus on the
eve of the meeting of Congress the fine springtime plans of Buchanan,
Walker, and Douglas to develop Kansas into a Democratic bailiwick
were in a sad muddle. The territorials had paid scant heed to the blue-
prints and had once more demonstrated their insubordination. No one
knew just what the situation was. There was a free-state territorial
legislature ready to convene if called and a delegate elect of that party
on his way to Washington. The Lecompton constitution was to be voted